





A FORGOTTEN REBELLION 
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In the south of the district of Ganjam, some four . 


and twenty miles from the railway, there lies, in the 
pleasant valley of the Vamsadhdra, the little town of 
Parlakimedi. Placed for many years under the 
direct control of the Government, and of late ruled 
over by an enlightened prince and a prudent manager, 
the country has proved to be the garden of the 
district. Flanked by a range of hills known as the 
‘* Maliahs,” irrigated by river channels, its cultivated 
fields varied continually by thickly wooded hills, the 


country thrives, even while its less fortunate neigh- 


bours are in distress. The ryots live in peace and 
security. The crops are gathered, the rents are 
paid, and all goes “ merry as a marriage bell.” 

The town itself has few attractions of any sort, 
and none of name. Its traditions and its history are 
purely native. No Francis Xavier spent his life here ; 
no apostles from the setting sun have left traditions ; 
no western companies have risen to fame or sunk into 
oblivion here. Perhaps its interest is that its history 
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is purely native. At a time when the influence of. 


western nations was making itself felt all over India 
—when Bentinck was abolishing widow-burning and 
organized murder ; when’ Lutheran missionaries 
were disputing with the learned Brahmins of Tanjore, 
and Catholics were converting the fishermen of 
Tinnevelly—the picture of the Uriya chiefs revelling 
in unbridled lawlessness, is interesting from its very 
contrast. The scene is barbaric. Some of the 
episodes are worthy of Attila or Brennus. To a 
barbarian scene belong barbarous words, strange 
names of men and places, paiks and sanads and 
Bissoyis, not understanded of the multitude. 

The places which belong to this particular page of 
Indian history have all disappeared. The Four 
Streets are no longer to be found. The palace, where 
sO Many combinations were formed, only to be shaken 
in the march of events into new ones, like the colours 
of the kaleidoscope—all these have given place toa 
new palace, built from an European design, and front- 
ing the main street. At the other end of the street 
stands a flourishing college. Printing and the arts 


are encouraged, and—last wonder of a civilizing age! 


—a newspaper has recently made its appearance. 
Such is the Parlakimedi of to-day. Far different 
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-was its aspect a century ago. The town was then 
the scene of rapine and riot, and not seldom of blood- 
shed. Everywhere smoke rose from the burning 
villages; crops were destroyed, women outraged ; 
men were sent into the jungles, shorn of ears or nose, 
to seek from the gentler tigers the mercy denied to 
them by their fellow-men. All was insecurity and 
war, where now there reign security and peace. War, 
too, of a barbarous type, not governed by treaties of 
St. Petersburg or Geneva conventions; war, where 
one party at least harried the innocent people, as an 
incentive to battle, and ravaged the fields out of sheer 
wantonness. 

In 1798 the zemindar, by refusing to submit to 
authority, and by neglecting to pay his tribute, forced 
the Government to adopt strong measures. He was 
therefore confined ; his son, Purnshottama Narayana 
Deo, and his nephew, Durga Raj, were at the same 
time secured and were sent to Masulipatam, on the 
east coast. These things were the beginning of 
sorrows. The people—at least those who espoused 
the cause of the zemindar—rose in arms. They seized 
villages, they carried off the grain, they put a stop to 
all collection of revenue by threatening the peasants. 
On all sides appeared blackened ruins of hamlets, on 
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all sides men fled to the hills and the jungles to escape 
the wrath of the insurgents. 

The Government at first tried concession. Purn- 
shottama Deo and Durga Raj were brought back to 
the district from Masulipatam. The effect was 
magical. The power of the insurgents did not merely 
dwindle, it vanished ; their forces were not merely 
weakened, they melted away. The country, though 
desolated, was again at peace, and all that remained 
to be done was to provide for its administration. 
The estate which had been forfeited by the late 
zemindar was now conferred on Purnshottama Deo 
and the management was entrusted to Durga Raj. 

For thirteen years all went well. The zemindar 
died, and was succeeded by a minorson. Durga Raj 
was ruler and manager in word and in deed; but in 
1813 he died, and the old fires of insurrection burst 
out afresh. This time they were fanned by the 
intrigues of the ladies of the palace ; and for nineteen 
years the country was thrown into confusion to satisfy 
an old woman’s lust of power and a young woman’s 
caprice or vanity. 

The immediate cause of revolt was the appoint- 
ment of a new manager, Padmanabha Deo. It was 
supposed that this man, who was the son of Durga 
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Raj, would be respected by all; but, for some reason, 
he seems to have been obnoxious from the first. It 
is now that the Bissoyis appear on the scene, and it 
is necessary to relate who and what they were. 

As has already been said, Parlakimedi is flanked 
by a range of hills known as the Maliahs. In these 
hills are a number of forts, in which the Bissoyis or 
hill chieftains reside. Each of them holds a small 
court of his own; each has his armed retainers and 
his executive staff. They were set to rule over the 
hill tracts, to curb the lawlessness of the aboriginal 
tribes of the mountains—the Khonds and the Savaras. 
They were, in fact, lords of the marches, and were in 
@ measure independent, but they appear to have been 
under the suzerainty of the raja at Kimedi, and they 
were also generally responsible to Government. Such 
men were valuable friends, and dangerous enemies. 
Their influence amongst their own men was complete ; 
their knowledge of their own country was perfect. 
It was they, and they only, who could thread their 
way through the tangled and well-nigh impenetrable 
jungle by footpaths known only to themselves. Hence, | 
when they became enemies, they could entrench 
themselves in positions which were almost impreg- 
nable. Now a road leads to every fort; the jungles 
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have disappeared; the Bissoyis still have armed 
retainers, and still keep a measure of respect; but 
their power to sting is gone, and ,the officer of 
Government goes round every year on the peaceful, 
if prosaic, occupation of examining schools and 
inspecting vaccination. 

Such were the men who at this crisis induced the 
widow of the late zemindar, Gajapati Pata Mahadev1, 
to rebel. Once more the smoke arose from the burn- 
ing villages; once more the peasants were harried, 
and the crops were plundered. A force was sent 
against the rebels, but the difficulties were too great, 
and it was obliged to retire. Negotiation was then 
tried, and a complete inquiry into the complaints was 
offered. In 1814 a memorable interview took place 
between the Collector of the district and the Bissoyis. 
Great preparations were made, and at the appointed 
time a band of Savaras, armed with bows and arrows, 
marched to the camp; but no one followed! The 
Bissoyis, fearing the treachery of which they knew 
themselves capable, had gathered in a grove at some 
distance. Hour after hour passed, and they gave no 
sign. At length they arrived, escorted by a thousand 
to twelve hundred men, armed with matchlocks and 
bows and arrows! The conference showed symptoms 
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of becoming turbulent. It was settled, however, that 
the chiefs should present their grievances in writing. 
But this came to nothing, and three days afterwards 
another meeting was held. The one cry was for the 
removal of Padmanabha Deo. It was vain to ask, 
“What evil hath he done?” The people could not 
brook minute inquiries into detached points; they 
could not understand the sifting of evidence. The 
clouds grew blacker, and a storm was brewmg. We 
may imagine the feelings of the Collector and his 
assistant when they felt themselves practically alone 
with these chiefs, who could command a thousand 
men at a moment’s notice! The Jeringhi Bissoyi 
turned to the Guma Bissoyi and said, “ Are not the 
golden sparrows flown into our cage? Let us watch 
them, till we get what we want.” Luckily they were 
dissuaded by one of the Collector’s clerks, and the 
Englishmen were delivered. In the end the manager 
was removed, and the country was again restored to 
tranquillity. 

The fire was suppressed, but not put out, and in 
1816 it was again fanned to a flame by the former 
manager, Padmanabha Deo. It was, however, in 
1817 that matters were really brought to a crisis. 
In that year the head English clerk of the Collector's 
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office was appointed to be manager. He was a Tamil, 
his name Subaraya Mudali. What must have been 
the consternation, and even terror of this poor man, 
when he found himself tossed neck and heels into the 
midst of a den of roaring lions, for so the wild 
Bissoyis and the insurgent Uriyas must have seemed 
to him! With what relief must he have received the 
oo of his removal, which came a few months later ! 

Meanwhile the political parties had taken definite 
‘form. On the one side was the Pata Maha Devi, 
elder widow of the late zemindar, supported by the 
Bissoyi of Guma; on the other the younger widow, 
whose chief adherent was the Bissoyi of Jeringhi. 
The authorities felt themselves obliged to play a 
waiting game, though their eyes were open and they 
expected the worst. ‘The violent struggle for 
power,” says a report of that year, “attended by the 
usual disturbances,” rapine, outrage, and destruction, 
“may be expected in a year or two.” The authorities 
felt their weakness; the turbulent semi-military 
hordes knew their power. On the one hand, they 
could afford to laugh at the empty threats of troops 
which never came, or, if they came, were harmless ; 
on the other, they were filling their pockets with 
unlawful gain. 
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So things went on from bad to worse for the 
next thirteen years. The plunderings and burnings 
continued—not, of course, all the time, but with too 
brief intervals of peace. At times a startling episode 
stands out in greater prominence. In 1822 the 
town rose and drove out the raja’s diwdn, or chief 
minister, and the revolting spectacle of the heads 
of five murdered Savaras, exposed on the walls 
after the manner of our forefathers, shocked the 
European humanity of the civil officers. In 1827? 
the two, rival queens joined their forces against 
the raja’s wife. They were driven out, and fled, 
while their favourite was thrown into a well near the 
palace. Manager after manager only added fuel to 
the fire. The real masters of the country were the 
“town peons,” the peons of the Four Streets. These 
men, who, during this period, degenerated into a 
compound of bully and savage, were the household - 
troops of the zemindar ; they collected his revenues 
and guarded his borders. At this time they were 
indispensable to any party, and they did that which 
was right in their own eyes. They plundered the 
treasury, they pillaged the country, they drove away 
the managers, and set up the idol of their fleeting 
fancy, to knock it down again when the mood passed. 
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In 1831 a gentleman of the name of Eden was 
appointed to the district. From the report of Mr. 
Russell, who rather damns him with faint praise, he 
seems to have been a quiet, peace-loving man, afraid 
of responsibility, and averse to strong measures, 
though he once showed himself fearless enough in a 
critical position. He went to Parlakimedi with some 
sepoys, but, finding his approach was resisted on the 
way, he determined to go on alone. Meanwhile the 


insurgents opposed the soldiery, seized the baggage, 
captured a company of sixty men, and cut off the 
communications. Masters of the situation, they could 
dictate their own terms; they were bought off with 
a present of 19,000 rupees, and once more peace was 
restored. 

This was in August, 1831. In September of the 
same year the storm broke out afresh. In May the 
_ Government had taken what seems to the reader of 
to-day a very extraordinary step. They had restored 
the hated Padmanabha Deo, upon whose removal the 
Bissoyis of 1816 had insisted with such determi- 
nation, Nor was the experiment more successful 
now. All parties in the State agreed to reconcile 
their differences, and to unite for the expulsion of the 
object of their common hatred. At the same time it 
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is very doubtful if any measure short of war would 
have been successful. The insurgents loved anarchy 
for its own sake. The so-called grievances were but 
a pretext; they found they could get gold for the 
gathering, and there was no man to take it from them. 
However this may be, the death of Padmanabha Deo, 
which soon followed, produced quiet. The parties, 
who were united by the common bond of hatred to 
him, now began again to look each after its own 
interests. 

At this juncture Mr. Russell arrived in Ganjam, 
with a special commission from the Government of 
Fort St. George. His first care was to try and find 
out who were the instigators of rebellion, and the 
universal cry of the people laid the guilt on the 
heads of Rakana Chendrudu, the Sirdar of the town 
peons, and Gopinadha Patnaik, the chief Uriya | 
accountant. These men had already, in 1823, been 
put upon their trial for riot, robbery, and arson, but 
the Court of Faujdari Adalut, distrusting the evidence, 
acquitted them. In 1827 the same men were found 
to be fomenting the disturbances and directing the 
intrigues; and they were therefore banished from 
the zemindari. The authorities, however, seem to 
have been hoodwinked, and they were allowed to 
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return upon their protesting fidelity. This was a 
sham. In 1831 the same two men, though pre- 
tending to side with the manager, were in secret 
league with the rebels, and paralyzed all the schemes 
_ of the party to which they professed to belong. It 
is difficult to understand how the authorities were 
persuaded into letting them return ; but it is éasy to 
be wise after the event. The town peons were all- 
powerful, and these men had unbounded influence 
over them. It may have been policy, therefore, to 
tolerate them, and at least to affect to trust them. 
The event proved it was mistaken policy. Taken 
three times from the zemindari, and three times 
restored, they seemed, both to the town peons and to 
the people, to bear charmed lives. The town peons 
obeyed with alacrity the congenial orders to plunder 
and destroy; the people suffered and were dumb. 
When Mr. Russell arrived these men sent him 
submissive letters : not that they wrote them them- 
selves, they were too clever for that. The letters 
were supposed to come from the Bissoyis, but Mr. 
Russell was not asleep. He managed to get hold of 
an Uriya called Dasu Patnaik, and this was no mean 
acquisition, for such was the terror of the inhabitants, 


that many wealthy men came, like Nicodemus, by 
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night, for fear of the town peons and their adherents. 
Dasu Patnaik managed to get two very curious letters 
for Mr. Russell—letters which speak of outrage in 
the most open and indifferent way, which chuckle 
over treachery, and mix up the common affairs of life 
with plans for resistance and wholesale destruction. 
The letters both came from Rakana Chendrudu, and 
were written in 1818 and 1832. “If you plunder 
four villages and the Fair,” he says in one of them, 
“it will be well. . . The Bissoyis of seven forts came 
there, and the Jeringhi Bissoyi pledged himself by an 
oath to the Mudali (the then manager) that he would 
get in the collections, after which they laid in wait on 
the road, wounded his sayer peon, and robbed him of 
his seal, his badge and the money he was carrying.” 
And again in the letter of 1832: ‘ Collect the people 
and the peons of the Four Streets, and stockade the 
pass. Iwill come with Padmanabha Deo,” whose ally 
he professed himself to be. “Then let Jaggili 
Bissoyi take the peons and burn some villages. If 
you do this, I will prevent the troops from going 
westward. You wrote for beaten rice. There is 
none to be got here. You can get it at Gunupur.” 
There is a charming candour about these letters. 
Innocent remarks about household necessaries are 
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dovetailed into schemes for betraying troops and 
burning villages; but more remarkable still is the 
insolence, exulting in shameless treachery, which is 
contained in the “ after which” of the first letter. 
Mr. Russell was not the man to let the grass 
grow under his feet. He determined to capture 
these two men, and one ‘“‘Godeyapaud” (for so the 
name is written in the report). Troops were 
collected ; a panic seized the rebels, and Gopinddha 
Patnaik and the Sirdar were easily taken. The 
attempt to capture Godeyapaud failed. A night 
attack was made upon his house, and was very nearly 
successful. He had closed the approach with bushes, 
and a slight noise was made in pulling them out of 
the way. His ears, sharp as those of a wild animal, 
warned him to fly at once, and he obeyed the warn- - 
ing. His wife and children, however, were captured. 
He fled to Gumé4, and the Bissani, the mother of 
the young Bissoyi, refused to deliver him up. 
Martial law was then declared, and, the people of 
Guma being now openly at war, conflicts took place 
frequently and with varying success. The fruits of 
victory, however, remained with the Government. 
The troops, though they had done little, had at least 
penetrated to places hitherto deemed inaccessible. 
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The ringleaders of the revolt were prisoners. A rude 
blow had been dealt at the fancied security of the 
insurgents, and the people, recovering their con- 
fidence, began to come back to their deserted 
villages. | 

At this stage light is thrown upon a curious point 
of the criminal law of that day. The two prisoners 
were tried by the court of Faujdari Adalut, and were 
of course found guilty of rebellion and treason. 
Every one looked for their execution, but the highest 
punishment which the law allowed was transporta- 
tion for life. Mr. Russell very naturally expresses 
his surprise. If there is one crime more than another 
for which death seems the only fitting penalty, that 
crime is treason. If there is one crime more than 
another for which the sentence of death has been 
established by precedent, at any rate for Englishmen, 
that crime is treason. Page after page of English 
history contains the names of dukes, earls, marquises, 
gentlemen, queens, nay, even one king—who were 
executed for this offence. Nor was the case of the 
two rebels a technical case of treason. Rebellion had 
been fostered for its own sake; law and order had 
been resisted, because the rebels profited by anarchy. 
It is strange that the law which executed Nanda 
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Kumar for forgery had no power over the lives of 
‘traitors. 

When the news was known, that these men were 
not to die, the effect was disastrous. The people had 
seen them thrice removed and thrice restored. They 
bore charmed lives, and nothing short of death would 
break the spell. In some vague, mysterious way 
their influence would stretch over sea from the place 
of exile, to work a renewal of miseries to the country. 

Such was the consternation, that martial law, 
which had till now been confined to Gumd4, was now 
proclaimed throughout the state. Negotiations were 
also opened with the Bissoyi of Jeringhi and the 
Bissani of Guméd for the delivery of the rebel, Gode- 
yapaud. The interpreter was one Dasarathi Jenna, 
leader of the town peons. Mr. Russell trusted 
neither this man nor the Bissoyi, and events showed 
that he was right ; but for the time it was necessary 
to dissemble. Unfortunately Mr. Russell had to 
leave the district for a while. No sooner had he gone 
than disaster followed. 

The Bissoyi had fixed the date and place where 
he had to deliver up the rebel, but, like a true 
Oriental, he kept on making excuses for delay. 
The troops were then commanded. by a Major 
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Baxter, who, intending to bring matters to a 
crisis, resolved to go in person to the Bissoyi’s 
fort. His zeal seems to have carried him to the 
borders of rashness. He set out with a body of 
troops, sending a havildar in advance to recon- 
noitre. The havildar found the road blocked with 
trees, and sent back word. Major Baxter, with that 
false sense of security which at times seems so 
strangely to take possession of expeditions of this 
kind, took no notice. The men marched on with- 
out loading, totally unsuspicious of an ambush, when 
suddenly, on turning a corner, they were fired upon. 
Major Baxter was wounded in the arm, and the 
havildar in the knee. Some of the men probably 
received wounds also, but the party managed to 
fight its way back. Major Baxter died of his wound, 
and the havildar lost his leg. 

Mr. Russell returned in November, 1833, only 
to find things worse than ever. The Bissoyis had 
again made war upon the defenceless ryots, and fire 
and rapine were as busy as ever. Several conflicts 
had taken place between the troops and the rebels. 
Above all, how was the Bissoyi of Jeringhi to be 
treated? The Bissoyi had written to Major Baxter, 
asking him not to come to Jeringhi, and objecting 
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to the presence of the troops. He’ had in a manner 
hinted that an advance in force would be considered 
a declaration of war, and in this he seems to have 
been little to blame. But afterwards he plundered 
the villages, attacked the troops, and shut the passes ; 
and he had thus shown himself to be in open rebel- 
lion. It was impossible to receive him again upon 
the old footing: it was impossible to pardon him, 
so long, at least, as no overtures came from him. 
Meanwhile it was necessary to temporize for other 
reasons. The crops were ripe for harvest. The dew 
at that season of the year is very heavy in Ganjam, 
and exposure would be certain to bring on fever. 
The troops had no artillery. Lastly, Mr. Russell 
hoped that, if he ceased from open hostility, the 
enemy would refrain from violence. But it was 
necessary to keep open a certain pass; and a party, 
which was sent to occupy it, was fired upon, and had 
to retire with loss. All hopes of peace were at an 
end. War was the only course left. 

Faction, which plays so important a part in the 
politics of Indian villages and Indian states, now 
stepped in to put an end to the strife. Many of 
the hill chiefs had been elected, to the exclusion of 
other claimants. These disappointed rivals now 
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came over to the Government, and brought with 
them a number of peons. This was the turning- 
point of the insurrection. The troops and _ their 
English officers, ignorant of the country and the 
language, could only follow the beaten tracks. These 
were easily obstructed by a few bamboo bushes laid 
across them, while here and there was a breastwork 
of earth and stones. Such barriers were almost 
impregnable without artillery, and afforded excellent 
shelter to the enemy. But now the aspect of affairs 
changed. The new recruits knew the country as well 
as the insurgents. They conducted the troops along 
scarcely practicable footpaths. Very soon their forts 
were reduced, the grain was captured, and the key 
to the position was lost to the rebels. 

Events now drew rapidly to a close. In January, 
1834, artillery arrived, and an attack on Jeringhi 
was ordered. To divert attention, an assault was 
made upon a small village called Ulldda, and Lieut. 
Sherard, of the 49th Native Infantry, was killed. 
On the 18th January a night attack was made on 
Jeringhi from three different points. Although 
some of the parties did not arrive till the sun was 
up, the attack was completely successful. The 
rebels fled, leaving the fort in the hands of the 
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victors. Soon afterwards the Bissoyis of Rayagada 
and Lavanyakota were caught, and a month later 
they were hanged. Other chiefs now sued for pardon. 
Village after village was stormed, where the rebels 
still held out. They had now become desperate. 
They murdered or mutilated all who fell into their 
hands. They wounded the peasants, or cut off their 
noses, and sent them in to Mr. Russell, with a 
message that their blood was upon his head. In 
one village they killed or wounded twenty-six old 
men, women, and children. 

But the end was at hand. In March, 1834, 
Mr. Russell obtained a notable addition in the 
person of one Fakir Raz. In April this man seized 
“‘Gurnall,” a ferocious Savara leader, and delivered 
him up to justice. Then “Godeyapaud,” of whom 
mention was made earlier, was captured, but died 
of a wound he received in the scuffle. The Bissani 
of Gumé and her sons came in and submitted; and 
the only rebel of consequence who was at large, 
was the Bissoyi of Jeringhi. 

Hunted like a wild beast, he fled from one hiding- 
place to another. He took refuge with the Bissoyi 
of Tumba, and the raja, the suzerain of the latter, 
commanded him to deliver up the refugees. Driven 
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thus between the devil and the deep sea—between his 
allegiance to his raja, and his vows of hospitality— 
the unfortunate Bissoyi warned his guest, and then, 
with the fortitude—if we may not say courage—of an 
ancient Roman, cut his own throat. The fugitive 
fled to his father-in-law, but only to bring disaster 
upon him, for in an attempt to seize the Bissoyi of 
Jeringhi, his father-in-law and his four sons were 
captured, while the prize escaped. The Jeringhi 
chief now fled northwards, and soon afterwards the 
Bissoyi with whom he had taken refuge, with less 
courage and more philosophy than his brother Bissoyi 
had shown, gave up his guest to the Government. 
One is glad to know that death spared him the 
disgrace of a public execution. He was placed in a 
false position by Major Baxter ; and though he might 
have returned to his allegiance, he was drawn, as it 
were insensibly, into a rebellion to which he was 
originally averse. 

All was over. The spirit of the revolt was 
broken. It remained only to dispose of the actors, 
as at the close of a Shakespearian tragedy, with a 
dead march. Eleven men were hanged, others were 
transported. A hundred and three of the town 
peons were confined. The fire was effectually put 
out, never to be re-lighted in Parlakimedi. 


@ 
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As compared with the military histories of small 
expeditions, the story is perhaps wanting in interest. 
Here and there, there was a scene which gave promise 
of dramatic effect; but, with the exception of the 
attack on Jeringhi, the war was made up of unimpor- 
tant skirmishes, attacks on insignificant villages, and 
captures of isolated rebels. The main interest lies 
elsewhere. The veil is lifted, and we get a glance at 
district administration at that time. These things 
were before the days of railways or telegraphs. The 
post was painfully carried to Madras by runners, 
whose jingling rings, now a mere symbol of office, 
may from time to time have scared away the beasts 
of the jungle. Events which took place in Ganjam 
had passed into history before they reached the ears 
of Government. There was no time to obtain orders ; 
it was necessary to act at once or never. The re- 
sponsibility was increased tenfold, not only in respect 
of particular acts, but with regard also to the general 
line of action. The policy of the Government was 
a policy of conciliation. It was natural that the 
Collector should hesitate to use armed force, even at 
the most serious crises, and thus to commit the 
Government to a policy which they rejected time 
after time. The European officers were completely 
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isolated. In all the events which took place before 
Mr. Russell’s arrival we hear of only a few names— 
four or five at most. These few were called upon 
over and over again to put their lives in jeopardy, 
and it is to their honour, and to the credit of the 
service to which they belonged, that they obeyed the 
summons fearlessly. 

But while we acknowledge the bravery of these 
officers, it is worthy of our remark that in no case 
was harm deliberately done to a European. It is 
true that Lieutenant Sherard was killed by a musket 
ball in his body, and that the wound in his arm 
proved fatal to Major Baxter. But the shot which 
killed Lieutenant Sherard was apparently fired at 
random in the course of a skirmish, and Major 
Baxter’s case is hardly in point, since the advance of 
the troops was taken as an overt act of hostility, and 
the rebels probably justified his death to themselves. 
On the other hand, a European officer was for some 
time a prisoner in their hands; on more than one 
occasion the Collector was practically in their power, 
and several times English officers were surrounded by 
angry, threatening mobs, whose fury might have 
excused, though not absolved, their violence. Yet, 
in the midst of faction and intrigue, in the midst of 
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burning, plundering, and mutilation, not one of these 
officers received any inj ury. 

The difficulties of the enterprise are not to be 
measured by statistics. Judged by the number of 
troops engaged, by the number of men killed, or by 
the number of definite actions, the affair was a 
trifling one; but these were the very reasons why 
it was made so difficult. There were very few troops, 
and it became necessary to employ the untrustworthy 
town peons. If the commanders could have engaged 
the Bissoyi with their forces in the open plain, the 
disciplined troops would doubtless have soon scattered 
the rebels. A single battle would have decided the 
campaign, and, even if more blood had been spilt, the 
peace of the zemindari would still have been cheaply 
purchased. But the chieftais were too wily for 
that. Their dense jungles afforded them excellent 
cover, and they would hardly be likely to forego 
their advantage easily. Mr. Russell, on the other 
hand, was completely in the dark. Weare accustomed 
to think of the Collectors in those days as the kings 
or the fathers of the people, making royal progress 
to receive the homage of their subjects, and listening 
with ready ear to the complaints of their children. 
The authorities in Ganjam knew nothing about the 
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people, the county, or the language. There were no 
maps; there were hardly any roads. The people 
were either disaffected, or treacherous, or afraid. 
Those who should have seen that the hill tribes were 
a peculiar people, were treatin g them as the ordinary 
peasants of the plains. Those whose business it was 
to know the language of the district, did not know a 
word of Uriya. Those whose duties should have 
taken them on tours to all parts of the country, 
could give no information about its geography. In 
a word, the Intelligence Department was wanting. 
It did not merely fail ; it never existed. The Govern- 
ment made a few arrests, and had perhaps produced 
an impression; but-until the hill people were 
persuaded to abandon the cause of rebellion, and to 
become guides for the troops, the Bissoyis held their 
own, and success was as far off as ever. 

The expedition was in many ways remarkable. 
Though the troops were engaged, the chief command 
was given to a civilian, and even when there was 
open war the military operations were curiously 
mixed with diplomacy. Now the peons were used 
instead of the soldiers, in the hopes of causing less 
irritation. Again, warfare ceased altogether, in order 
that the fire, unfed, might burn itself out. Anarchy 
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had broken out fitfully for thirty-six years, and the 
last and most formidable insurrection lasted from 
September, 1831, to May, 1834! Unprovided with 
troops, with maps, with artillery, with information, 
Mr. Russell yet acted like a man who, conscious of 
his weakness and his difficulties, is determined to 
succeed in spite of both. 

Most interesting of all are the Bissoyis and their 
hill tribes, who now for the first time came in contact 
with Europeans. They were a strange mixture of 
ferocity and shrewdness. They were ruthless in 
murdering men and outraging women, in plundering 
crops and burning villages—not because they took a 
delight in murder and outrage (though perhaps 
plunder had its own attractions), but because these 
things were a means to an end, and in their savage 
philosophy the end justified any means. On the 
other hand, they carried their notions of hospitality to 
an extreme; they were not ignorant of the arts of 
reading and writing, and they showed considerable 
skill both in their military and their diplomatic 
encounters with the Government. The Bissani of 
Gumd is described as a woman of extraordinary 
fascination, with the power of making every one 
believe her sincere—a difficult task at a time when all 
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were treacherous. Throughout the period when the 
so-called “ Sirdar” and his confederate were in secret 
league with the Bissoyis, these latter were quick to 
grasp the situation, and without their intelligent 
assistance many a well-laid plot for burning or 
plundering must have failed. 

All this is over to-day. The jungles, which alike 
hid the insurgents and baffled the troops, have been 
cleared perhaps too effectually. Roads now run 
where the troops painfully followed up the scarcely 
distinguishable tracks. The passes are free ; the forts 
are undefended. The officer of Government is no 
longer ‘“‘a golden sparrow that has flown into a cage ; ” 
and, treated as a guest in the fort, he finds little in 
his host to remind him of the bygone ferocity of the 
Bissoyis of Parlakimedi. 


